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Conditional

be elevated 34 ft. high, the process of condensing the steam could be carried on in the condenser head and the water permitted to drop through the pipe without danger of flooding the engine. This is the principle of the barometric condenser.

In the majority of power plants the water supply carries scale-forming material, and as the condensed steam is free from such foreign matter, every effort is made to save it for reuse. For this reason the jet and barometric condensers have been replaced by the surface condenser. Steam from the turbine or engine enters the shell when it is condensed by water flowing through the tubes. The condensed steam, or condensate, flows into a chamber at the lower side of the shell from whence it is removed and returned to the boiler feed-water supply by the condensate pump.

The tubes are usually of brass but Admiralty metal, an alloy of 70 per cent, copper, 29 per cent, zinc and i per cent, tin, is becoming the most popular metal. With a well-designed condenser the vacuum obtained should approach within 0.5 inches of water, of the absolute zero pressure, or 30 inches of vacuum.

In first cost the barometric and the low-level jet condenser are much cheaper than the surface condenser. The former types are cheaper to operate, require less attention and when the cooling water is free from scale-forming material they are to be preferred. But as most waters are scale-forming the surface type is the most widely used.

Condensers are used in ammonia plants and in gas-making practice. These include atmospheric condensers, which have the exteriors of the tubes through which the gas passes cooled by air, and water condensers supplied with a flow of water surrounding the gas tubes. These cool the gas to remove substances which are not permanent gases at normal temperatures. Other manufactures using condensing apparatus are those of petroleum and perfumes.

Consult Fernald and Orrok's Engineering of Power Plants; Croft's Steam Power Plant Auxiliaries; Gebhardt's Power Plant Engineering; Morrison's Practical Refrigeration.

Condenser, a form of electrical apparatus used to accumulate a charge of electricity. The name is the result of belief that a certain amount of fluid electricity could be collected or condensed on a conducting surface. In its simpler form a condenser is two conductors separated by an insulating medium. The usual form consists of sheets of tinfoil separated by paraffined paper or sheets of mica with alternating sheets of tinfoil. The principle is illus-

trated by the Franklin plate, a piece of glass with pieces of tinfoil on each side. If a positively charged body or the positive conductor of an electric machine is connected with one of the tinfoil coatings it will communicate to it by conduction a positive charge. If the opposite plate is now connected with the ground the negative electricity is held while the positive is repelled and passes to the ground. Accordingly we have accumulated equal amounts of positive and negative electricity on the tinfoil. If the two surfaces are connected a bright spark results and the equilibrium is restored.

The favorite condenser used in electric-static work is the original Leyden jar. It is a wide-mouthed glass jar covered inside and out with tin-foil. One common use of condensers is in radio apparatus. The so-called variable condenser consists of a scries of aluminum plates connected in parallel, which alternate with a set of fixed plates, also connected in parallel. See S. P. Thompson Electricity and Magnetism,

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de (1715-80), French philosopher, spent his life on his estate of Flux, engaged in speculative studies. His L'Orlgine des Connaissances Humaines outlines his system, and, with the Traite des SystemeSj is in opposition to the work of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz. His own system is developed in Traite des Sensations and Traite des Animanx, in which he postulates sensation as the only source of knowledge, and to it traces the origin of all intellectual processes. His CEuwes Completes appeared in 1821-3. See Rethore's Condillac ou I Empirisme et le Rationalisms, Dewaulc's Condillac et la Psychologic Anglaise Contcmporaine, and Salty-kow's Die Philosophic Condillacs.

Condition, in law. A provision in an instrument in writing that its scope, effect, or validity, in part or as a whole, shall be dependent upon the happening or non-occurrence of an uncertain event.

Conditional Immortality, an escliatologi-cal theory which maintains that the soul is naturally mortal and that immortality is only to be obtained as the gift of God. The case of Sodom and Gomorrah is adduced as an example. See Life in Christ, by Edward White, Pettingell's Life Everlasting, and Salmond's Christian Doctrine of Immortality.

Conditional Limitation. In the law of real property, an estate in fee granted upon a condition which defeats or terminates the grantee's title upon the happening of some collateral event, or which causes the title to pass from the owner to another person on such event. For example, a house may be granted